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the concluding part of his exposition of the Song of Solomon. He also urged him to explain the hidden meaning of Zechariah, and thereby earn the gratitude of "Western blindness." Finally, returning to the Easter question, he concluded his letter with these words: " Your holy son Candidas tells me that you will probably reply to me that what has been confirmed by ancient usage cannot be changed. Well, error is manifestly ancient, but truth which reproves it is ever more ancient still."
The Pope never replied to this letter.1 Possibly it never reached him; possibly he was offended at its independent tone. For though Columban was profuse in his compliments and expressions of deference, he showed very clearly that he had no intention of accepting any Papal decision as a final settlement of the question, unless, indeed, it happened to coincide with the opinions he had formed himself. He told Gregory plainly that if he set aside the authority of St. Jerome, he would be regarded as heretical, and at the same time he urged him not to follow blindly the decisions of previous Popes, and particularly of St. Leo. " A living dog is better than a dead Lion," he quoted, playing upon Leo's name. " A living saint may correct the omissions of one who went before him." Certainly Columban knew nothing of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility.2
1 The author of the Vita S. Salabergae abbatissae Laudunensis says that Gregory " ad praefatum patrem (Columbanum) mellinua remisisse scripta " (Migne P. L. Ixxx. p.206). But Columban, in his letter to Boniface (Epp. 5), says that Satan " once and again" hindered the bearers of his letters to Pope Gregory; and no allusion to Columban occurs in Gregory's correspondence.
- The attitude of Columban towards the Papacy is very interesting, inasmuch as it probably represented the attitude of the whole of the Celtic Church. It may be further illustrated from a letter written between the years 612-615 to Pope Boniface the Fourth (Columban. JE/pjp. 5). Columban, at the time of writing, had been driven from Gaul, and was living at|Bobbio, the last monastery which he founded, in a retired gorge of the Appennines, about twenty-five miles from Piacenza. Between him and the Lombard queen Theudelinda a warm friendship had sprung up. He zealously co-operated with her in converting the Arians, and he also shared her sentiments respecting the controversy of the Three Chapters. It seems that the Catholics at the Lombard court, including, perhaps, the queen herself, were under the impression that the Popes, by accepting the Fifth Council, had involved themselves in the heresy of " Eutyches, Nestorius, and Dioscorus." Therefore, at Agilulf s request, Golumban wrote to beg the Pope to summon a council and purge himself from all suspicion. The terms of his letter are remarkable at once for exaggerated deference and for sturdy independence. Rome to the writer is